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about fifteen hundred miles from the mainland, or coast of Manji.1 It is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are well made, and are civilized in their manners. Their religion is the worship of idols. They are independent of every foreign power, and governed only by their own kings. They have gold in the greatest abundance, its sources being inexhaustible, but as the king does not allow of its being exported, few merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented by shipping from other parts. To this circumstance we are to attribute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign's palace, according to what we are told by those who have access to the palace. The entire roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the same manner as we cover houses, or more properly churches, with lead. The ceilings of the halls are of the same precious metal; many of the apartments have small tables of pure gold, of considerable thickness, and the windows also have golden ornaments. So vast indeed are the riches of the palace, that it is impossible to convey an idea of them. In this island there are pearls also, in large quantities, of a red colour, round in shape, and of great size, equal in value to, or even exceeding, that of
the white pearls----It is to be understood that the sea in which the island
of Zipangu is situated is called the Sea of Chin, and so extensive is this eastern sea, that according to the report of experienced [Chinese] pilots and mariners who frequent it, and to whom the truth must be known, it contains no fewer than seven thousand four hundred and forty islands, mostly inhabited. It is said that of the trees that grow in them there are none that do not yield a fragrant smell. They produce many spices and drugs, particularly lignum-aloes and pepper, in great abundance, both white and black".
There, allowing for the reduction of the size of this eastern sea in accordance with the fifteenth-century geography which expanded Asia and diminished the ocean, is the inspiration of Cabot. He might not sail directly south-west to Cipango, for that course would take Mm through the waters already discovered by Columbus; but he would approach it by following the continental coast, which could lead nowhere but to these spice-laden tropics. It was all quite sound, but for the unsuspected obstacle of America.
To return to Soncino, who gives details of Cabot's previous acquaintance with the spice trade at Mecca: "He [Cabot] tells all this in such a way, and makes everything so plain, that I also feel compelled to believe him. What is much more, His Majesty, who is wise and not prodigal, also gives
1 Marco Polo grossly overstated the distance. He may have rendered Chinese li as "miles".